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Hotes. 


MATERIALS FOR A HISTORY OF 
THE WATTS FAMILY OF 
SOUTHAMPTON. 


(See ante, p. 101.) 


2. The Parents of Dr. Isaac Watts. 


Isaac Warts, the father of Dr. Isaac Watts, 
is the only child of Thomas Watts of whom 
we haveany record. He was born, probably, 
about 1650, and became a schoolmaster at 
41 French Street, Southampton. This very 
flourishing boarding-school was in such re- 
ae that pupils from America and the West 
ndies were committed to his care. 
In or shortly before 1673 he married Miss 


In 1675 Isaac Watts was fined 3. for 
refusing to renounce the Covenant and take 
the oath, having been elected one of the four 
beadles of Southampton. On being chosen 
‘* bidell”” again for the ward of St. Michael 
and St. John, he was freed from the office 
for seven years on, paying a fine of 40s. 

In 1683 his nonconformity resulted in his 
imprisonment for six months in the gaol of 
Southampton, situated at the bottom of the 
town, and then known as the South Castle 
and God’s House Gate. During his im- 
prisonment, his wife (with their child Isaac, 
then aged 9 years), it is related, was fre- 
quently seen at the door of the prison, 
unwilling to be comforted, eagerly awaiting 
a sight of her husband through the iron bars. 
This incident was made the subject of an oil 
painting, exhibited at the Royal Academy 
about 1870. 

After this imprisonment he was banished 
the town for two years (1685-7). 

On Aug. 3, 1688, he was elected Deacon 
of the Above Bar Congregational Chape]— 
a church of Protestant Dissenters in South- 
ampton—an office that he held until his 
death forty-eight years later. 

On May 31, 1690, Robert Thorner of 
Baddeley, near Southampton, made his will, 


| appointing as his trustees Bennett Swayne 


of London, Isaac Watts of Southampton, 
Thomas Holles of London, and John Brack- 
stone of Southampton. Robert Thorner died 
on July 17 of the same year. 

In 1691 Isaac Watts of Southampton, 
described as a clothier of the age of 41 years, 
gave evidence in the Chancery suit “‘ Brack- 
stone v. Brackstone.” This is our authority 
for stating above that he was born probably 
about 1650. It is said that Isaac Watts was 


involved in legal proceedings which materi- ' 


ally injured his private fortune, and deprived 
him of the fruits of an industrious life; 
further, that the paternal property possessed 
by the family would have been considerable 
but for the intolerance of the times. 

On Oct. 1, 1703, he was chosen for the 
office of Constable of Southampton, but 
excused on payment of five guineas. He 
was not let off again under double that 
amount. 

On Sept. 16, 1735, he made his will, of 
which the following is a full abstract :— 





Taunton—of whom hereafter. 

In 1674 his eldest son, the celebrated 
Nonconformist minister and hymn-writer, 
was born. We shall see later that Dr. Isaac | 
Watts inherited his love of poetry from his | 


“ The Will of Isaac Watts of the Town and County 
of Southampton. 

‘* My now dwelling-house called Little St. Dennis 
in the parish of St. Michael, Southampton, with 
the malt-houses, garden, &c., thereunto belonging, 
to my son Enoch Watts, he cancelling a bond (of 


father—a fact which, I believe, is not | the penalty of £1,200, which I gave him to secure 


mentioned in any of his many biographies. 


| payment of £200 within one year after the death 
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of his mother and £400 more out of my estate 
afterwards) and accepting a joint executorship. 
If he refuses, then the said house, &c., to my 
son-in-law Joseph Brackstone for him to sell for 
the payment of my debts and legacies. 

“To my daughter Sarah, wife of Joseph 
Brackstone, my close of arable or pasture ground 
called South Bernards Field with the moor there- 
unto belonging, &c., in the parish of All Saints, 
Southampton, now in the occupation of Widow 
Langford, which I purchased of Mr. John Heather, 
for her life, then to my granddaughter Sarah 
Brackstone. 

“To my granddaughter Mary Brackstone the 
orchard or garden called King’s Orchard with the 
house therein standing, &c., in the parish of 
St. Mary, Southampton, in the occupation of 
Robert Lambert, which I hold by lease of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. Her mother shall enjoy the 
profits during the remainder of the present lease 
and shall pay the fine for renewing the same, but in 
the name of the said Mary Brackstone her 
daughter. 

“To my daughter Sarah Brackstone £50 to buy 
the life of her daughter Martha into my copyhold 
in Porchwood, in which her own life is already 
purchased. 

** My two tenements in North Street, Gosport, 
Hants (one in the occupation of John Isger 
and the other in the occupation of Godsell 
Sherren, which was formerly mortgaged unto me 
by John Isger, Senior, deceased, and since pur- 
chased of the assigns of a statute of bankruptcy 
taken out against him), to my executors to be sold 
for the payment of my debts and legacies. 

““The lease of the tenement in South Street, 
Gosport, in the occupation of Mrs. King, formerly 
mortgaged to me by John Brissett, deceased, and 
taken up by me owing to non-payment of principal 
and interest divers years past, to my son-in-law 
Joseph Brackstone. 

**To my eldest son Isaac Watts £300 to be paid 
to him within two years after my death. 

‘*T have paid my son Richard Watts a con- 
siderable sum of money as a marriage portion, and 
I now give to him and Mary his wife one guinea 
each for rings. 

“To my granddaughter Mary Watts, daughter 
of the said Richard Watts, £10 to buy a piece of 
plate. 

“To my grandchildren, Joseph Brackstone, 
James Brackstone, Mary Brackstone, Sarah 
Brackstone, and Martha Brackstone, the children 
of my daughter Sarah Brackstone, £200 each to 
be paid to their father for their use, he giving a 
bond to my son Enoch Watts to pay the same to 
each of them at 21 years of age as mine and their 
grandmother’s legacies. 

“Tf my granddaughter Sarah Brackstone dies 
before her mother, then South Bernards Field to 
Martha Brackstone my granddaughter. 

** £100 to my son-in-law Joseph Brackstone for 
the repairing and new building ‘he forepart of his 
now dwelling-house in Southaipton. 

‘* Horse, chaise, harness, &c., to my daughter 
Sarah Brackstone. 

“To my son Enoch Watts the bed in his 
chamber and three silver spoons. 

“To my grandson Joseph Brackstone my 
watch. 

‘““To my grandson James Brackstone one piece 
of gold coin value five guineas. 








** To my three granddaughters Mary Brackstone, 
Sarah Brackstone, and Martha Brackstone my 
three best beds, all my plate, rings, china, &e., 

“To my grandson Thomas Watts £100 at 
23 years of age. 

“To my granddaughter Mary, wife of John 
Chaldecott, £50 to be paid her at the time when 
her brother Thomas’s legacy is due. 

‘*T have lately conveyed to Joseph Brackstone 
@ messuage. 

“To the Revd. Mr. Henry Francis, minister, 


£5. 
By, To the poor of the Society to which I belong 


iS. 

‘* To the poor of St. Michael’s parish, Southamp- 
ton, 40s. 

** My own manuscript of poems which I will to 
my son Isaac Watts, and if he think good to correct 
them and print them or any of them, which I have 
been desired to doe by severall Friends who have 
seen some of them. 

‘‘The residue of my personal estate between 
my son Enoch Watts and my daughter Sarah 
Brackstone.” 

The above will was proved by the ex- 
ecutors on March 22, 1736, in the Preroga- 
tive Court of Canterbury, and is to be found 
in Register Wake, folio 71. 

Isaac’s wife, who is said to have had 
Huguenot blood in her veins, was still 
living on Feb. 16, 1693, but predeceased 
her husband. She was the daughter of 
Taunton, alderman of Southampton 
(who died June 11, 1697), by ——, his wife 
(who died March 30, 1700). I have not 
succeeded in finding wills or administrations 
in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury for 
Alderman Taunton and his widow. 

There was a Richard Taunton, merchant 
and alderman of Southampton, whose will 
is dated Feb. 15, 1752. He was buried at 
St. John’s Church, Southampton, on April 7 
of that year, and there is a memorial thereto 
his memory. Possibly he was Isaac Watts’s 
brother-in-law. 

Isaac Watts’s children were :— 

1. Isaac, born July 17, 1674, baptized 
about September of that year. Of him 
hereafter. 

2. Richard, born Feb. 10, 1675/6, bap- 
tized about May of that year. Of him 
hereafter. 

3. Enoch, born March 11, 1678/9, bap- 
tized about November of that year. Of him 
hereafter. 

4. Thomas, born Jan. 20, 1679/80, bap- 
tized about March of that year. Of him 
hereafter. 

5. Sarah, born Oct. 31, 1681, baptized 
about December of that year. Of her 
hereafter. ; 

6. Mary, born Feb. 13, 1683/4, baptized 
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infant, as Isaac named another denghter | 9. Martha, born Nov. 4, 1690, baptized 
“Mary” in 1686. | Dec. 14 of the same year. Her father 


7. Mary, born April 10, 1686, baptized the evidently survived her. 
following month. Her father evidently | The above dates of birth and baptism are 





survived her. _taken from the baptismal registers of the 
8, Elizabeth, born Aug. 15, 1689, aggrey Above Bar Church at Southampton. 

the following month. She died on Nov. 11, Wit11amM BULL. 

1691. (To be continued.) 





AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740. 
(See ante, pp. 3, 43, 84, 122.) 
THE next regiments (pp. 12-15) are the three regiments of Foot Guards. 
The first regiment—now designated the “‘ Grenadier Guards ’—was formed in 
Flanders in 1656 by the adherents of Charles II., who was at that time residing on 
the Continent :— 





First Regiment of Foot Guards. Dates of their present commissions. 
Colonel . Sir Charles Wills (1) ide Pee 26 Aug. 1726. 
Lieutenant Colonel Charles Frampton... oe a 16 Nov. 1739. 
First Major .. William Merick oe as re ditto. 

Second Major .. Richard Ingoldsby .. Ae a ditto. 
John Duncombe ee ee ee 2 Oct. 1715. 
John Buncombe we ray ae 26 May 1716. 
John Pitt aa wie me ea 5 June 1717. 
Richard Pierson as ee ae 3 April 1718. 
Thomas Inwood Pe ae re 18 July 1718. 
Benjamin Huffam ... Re ea 3 May 1720. 
John Jeffereys.. es a “ 21 ditto. 
Daniel Houghton Gs re we 7 July 1724. 
John Price a6 és Pe ea 15 Oct. 1723. 
James Browne oa ai ie 20 Feb. 1724. 
John Laforey .. ae Ss ae 11 Dec. 1728. 
Captains .. 4Thomas Bagnel ae ‘its 3 Jan. 1729-30. 
Thomas Herbert, dead ore me 23 Feb. 1729-30.. 
Peregrine Lassells (2). ae ote 5 June 1733. 
James Long .. a Re ae 17 Nov. 1731. 
Robert. Brackley = ais 5 July 1735. 
Lord Henry Beauclerk co) Gee aa 13 May 1735. 
John Lee z aa ne 13 April 1736. 
Charles Russel. ae ee 23 ditto. 
Lord George Beauclerk ayaa “3 13 Aug. 1736. 
William Swan ae ue 25 Jan. 1737-8. 
Alexander Dury rr aa ar 15 Dec. 1738. 
William Herbert = as Pes ditto. 
Captain Lieutenant William Lettler ne oe “s 27 ditto. 
Richard Hemmington a se 23 Nov. 1715. 
Charles Ramboulliet .. us aie 2 Mar. 1716-17 
Sir Edward Bettenson + AG as ai 20 June 1727. 
Edward Carr ws ora 19 Dec. 1718. 
Guideon Harvey << ne wa 13 Jan. 1718-19. 
William Courtenay .. Ee xe 17 Feb. 1719-20. 
Francis Gibbon ais “a Sia 1l Jan. 1721. 
Samuel Mitchell Pe re 5 Oct. 1722. 
Lieutenants -- 4 William Daffy ore es a 24 Dec. 1722. 
John Rivett ee oe Me 4 Mar. 1722-3. 
Francis Hildsley re af: oi 18 ditto. 
Joseph Hudson oe ay aie 11 Oct. 1725. 
Barnaby Dunston oe “3 x 26 Dec. 1726. 
John Parker .. a we ate 10 Mar. 1726-7. 
| Robert Greenway “ ae 2 17 Feb. 1727-8. 
Richard Rattue ie af ae 12 Feb. 1729-3v. 
(John Wilson .. ee = Nov. 1730. 


’ 


(1) Lieut.-General Sir Charles Wills, K.B. Died i in TAL, or: D.N. 

(2) Proper spelling Lascelles. Colonel 47th Foot, 1743-72. Died 1772. Tablet i in St. Mary’s, Whitby. 
(3) Fourth son of the first Duke of St. Albans. =i 
(4) Sixth son of the first Duke of St. Albans. 

(5) Of Wimbledon, third Baronet. Baronetcy became extinct in 1786. 
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First Regiment of Foot Guards (continued). Dates of their present commissions. 
Richard Lord Coote (6) ak <% 17 Nov. 1781. 





John Scott - 6 ie 24 Jan. 1731-2. 
Edward Strutton fee Sty ae 25 Dec. 1733. 
James Durand oe vs és 30 Oct. 1734. 
James Baker .. ne a ive 5 Nov. 1735, 
Thomas Bruce.. ee ee Kx 27 Feb. 1735-6, 
Lieutenants .. Robert Urry .. BD as aa 13 April 1736. 
(continued). } John Parslow .. es = -- 10 May 1736. 
Richard Brewer a as aie 25 June 1736. 
Charles Gordon wre ce Pas 21 Jan. 1737-8. 
' Robert Waller va ae re 1 Feb. 1737-8. 
George Boscawin ok te a ditto. 


John Waldegrave ae “a a 8 Jan. 1738-9. 
(Robert Rich .. 5% x ti 9 July 1739. 





John Worley Raa 5K se 3 Dec. 1718. 
John Windus .. Pit eh Ss 10 Feb. 1725-6. 
John Meade .. is 4 ee 29 Mar. 1726. 
William Browne =e Ay ae 22 Feb. 1727. 
Studh™*. Hodgson ahs ais ay 22 Jan. 1727-8. 
Leniet Baugh (7) Se ite <e 20 Feb. 1729-30. 
Thomas Newton 5 es Ks 14 Feb. 1725-6. 
Mark Anthony Jones. a6 ao 8 Jan. 1731-2. 

| Gilbert Vane .. ; a Sip 24 ditto. 
Edward Wynne ~ ae os 1 Nov. 1733. 
George Gray e “i 13 June 1734. 

Ensigns .. < Lord George Be ntick @ ) 5% Pen 3 Nov. 1735. 

John Colleton ‘ a ne 10 May 1736. 
Borlace Wallop os oe ae 25 June 1736. 
Michael Stephens a4, aA ie ditto. 

' Francis Boynton ie Be 2% 2 July 1737. 
Richard Wills .. ne “s se 6 ditto. 

| Hon. — Pawlet Bef Re be 11 Aug. 1737. 

| Richard Bradshaigh as ia 20 Dec. 1737. 

| William Ekins Piers .. 32 ae 1 Feb. 1737-8. 

| Maurice Johnson aa ne a ditto. 
| Mathew Aylmer se aie ea ditto. 

(James Williams aie 17 July 1739. 


(6) Eldest son of Richard, fourth Baron Coote of Coloony, ae third Earlof Bellamont. Died 1740. 

7) “Leniet”’ is a misprint for Lancelot. He became Lieutenant-General in 177%, Colonel 
of 6th Foot, 1787, and died in 1792. : 

(8) Proper spelling Bentinck. ‘Second son of the first Duke of Portland. Died in 1759. 





The Coldstream Regiment of Foot Guards was raised by Lieut.-Col. George Monk 
{afterwards Duke of Albemarle) in 1650, and is the only regiment of Cromwell's Parlia- 
mentary Army which survives to- -day. - 1740 it consisted of fourteen companies; it is 
now called the “ Coldstream Guards ” 


Coldstreame Regiment of Foot Gennes Dates of their present commissions. 
Colonel (1) re ae ae $4 at jc8 —— 
Lieutenant Colonel John Folliot .. es és “% 30 Oct. 1734. 
First Major os John Huske (2) eis wc a 5 July 1739. 
Second Major va George Churchill oe ‘6 — ditto. 

( William Hanmer ; 22 Dec. 1717. 

William Douglass (3) .. Sg és 3 May 1720. 

| John Parsons (4) it ei — 6 Oct. 1729. 

Captains ee. Richard Legg .. an whe 30 Oct. 1734. 
Edward Braddock (5) ms 5% 10 Feb. 1735-6. 

Samuel Needham we rt ae 30 June 1737. 

William Southby ake = ate 25 Aug. 1737. 

(John Hodges .. Ju b ice 15 Dec. 1738. 


(1) The Colonelcy of the regiment was vacant, Richard, second Earl of Scarborough, who — «1 
held the appointment since June, 1722, having died on Jan. 29,1740. H.R.H. the Duke of Cumber- 
Jand was appointed on April 30, 1740. 

(2) Became Colonel of 32nd Foot, Dec., 1740, and of 23rd Welsh Fusiliers, 1743. Governor of Jersey, 

1760. Died 1761. See ‘D.N.B.’ 

(3) Colonel of 32nd Foot in 1745. 

(4) Colonel of 41st Foot, 1752. wi 

(5) Colonel of 14th Foot, 1753. Commander-in-Chief, North America, 1755. Died 13 July, 1755, 
‘from wounds received on July 9, in expedition against Fort Duquesne. 
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Coldstreame Regiment of Foot Guards (continued). Dates of their present commissions. 
Maurice Bockland (6).. = ae 15 Dec. 1738. 
Earl of Berkley (7) .. ve ee 9 July 1739. 














Captains .e Hedw", Lambton (8) ay ve 7 Nov. 1739. 
(continued). Hon. Charles Fielding Ag 
oa =e ditto. 
Captain Lieutenant William Lethullier .. Ae a 7 Nov. 1739. 
Thomas Corbett ae es ae 20 Jan. 1727-8. 
Sir Harry Heron (9) << A 3 Oct. 1728. 
Robert Millner =e we ae 17 Jan. 1728-9. 
William Kellet wa re ae 8 May 1730. 
Bennet Noel (10) is ws Ae 20 Mar. 1730-1. 
Robert Williamson .. Py oe 10 April 1733. 
John Dives... ai cs <4 25 April 1734. 
John Twistleton Ss pp aa 8 July 1734. 
Thomas Hapgood ii oa wa 10 Feb. 1735-6 
Lieutenants -» Francis Townshend .. oi a 25 Aug. 1737. 
William A-Court ay re: xe 21 Jan. 1737-8. 
Duncan Urquhart ie re ae 30 Dec. 1738. 
Charles Perry (11) re <s ie 31 Dec. 1738. 
Henry Newton ae os Bye 4 Jan. 1738-9. 
Charles Churchill os Pi a 3 Jan. 1738-9. 
Julius Cesar .. ar ie oe. 24 May 1739. 
John Lambton (12) .. ar om 9 July 1739. 
John Thomas .. ae sie nA 12 ditto. 
William Gainsell (13).. Pe ate 7 Nov. 1739 
Charles Craig .. ae i‘? es 25 April 1734. 
Lord Robert Manners (14) .. ue 26 July 1735. 
John Robinson a wa mi 8 Jan. 1735-6. 
Clavering (15) .. ae a 10 Feb. 1735-6. 
Benjamin Rudyerd .. isa Se 5 July 1737. 
Lord Robert Bertie (16) “a we 9 ditto. 
Charles a. (r wie ee = oe sate 
ae Lord Viscount Bury (17) .. wa Feb. 1737- 
Ensigns -- «4 Hon. Thomas Southwell eos 1 May 1738. 
William Farrell “< aia Pe ditto. 
George Bodens a ~f ea 24 May 1739. 
Thomas Burton ae ne “ 9 July 1739. 
—— Wilmer (18) és rae rer 17 ditto. 








| — Evelyn (19) .. ve a ditto. 





ieee 
(6) Colonel of 11th Foot, 1747-65. Became Lieut.-General in 1758. Died 1765. 
(7) Augustus, fourth Earl of Berkeley. 
Di Be ‘oes son of Ralph Lambton, of Lambton Castle, Durham. Colonel of 52nd Foot, 1755, 
ied 1774. 
(9) Of Chipchase. Fourth Baronet. He died in 1749,and the baronetcy became extinct in 1801. 
(10) Nephew of Edward Noel, lst Earl of Gainsborough. Colonel of 43rd Foot, 1762-6, 
(11) Colonel of 57th Foot, 1755-7. 
: (12) Brother of Hedworth L., see note 8, supra, Colonel of 68th Foot, 1758-94. M.P. for Durham, 
1761-87. Died 1794. See ‘D.N.B.’ 
(13) Correct spelling is Gansell. Colonel of 55th Foot, 1762-75. 
(14) Fifth son of the second Duke of Rutland. 
(15) John Clavering. Belonged to family of Clavering of Axwell Park, Durham. See ‘D.N.B.’ 
(16) Fifth son of Robert, first Duke of Ancaster and Kesteven. He became Colonel of the 
2nd Regiment of Horse Guards in 1776, and died in 1782. 
_ (17) George, eldest sonof William, second Earl of Albemarle ; succeeded_as third Earl in 1754. 
Died in 1772. He was only 13 when he received a commission in the Coldstream Guards. 
(18) Christian name Charles. (19) Christian name Evelyn. Colonel of 29th Foot, 1769. 





The Third Regiment of Foot Guards was raised in 1662 as a Scottish regiment of foot. 
Prar —— on to the English establishment in 1686, and is now known as the 
cots Guards ”’ :— 


Third Regiment of Foot Guards. Dates of their present commissions. 
Colonel .. ee Earl of Dunmore (1) ee ee 10 Oct. 1713. 
Lieutenant Colonel James Scott .. ee Be ac 17 Nov. 1723. 

First Major ee Charles Legge .. oe ws “ 9 July 1736. 
Second Major .. Henry Skelton oe os = 21 Aug. 1739. 


(1) John Murray, second Earl of Dunmore. Died 1752. 
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Third Regiment of Foot Guards (continued). 


Captains .. a 


‘Captain Lieutenant 


Lieutenants ee 


Ensigns .. ie 


(George Byng (2) bite ae ne 
| James Steuart, Sen. at ap: 
| Rowland Reynolds .. ne ae 
Thomas Murray 5% S va 
| John Mordaunt (3) .. i we 
| Robert Carpenter... 8 - 
James Stapleton . ‘ 
James Steuart, junior 
Charles Ingram 
Lord John Murray (4) 
| Larl of Loudoun (5). 





| 
' 
\ 








George Ogilvie oe a oa 
William Lister si ie _ 
Hugh Frazer os es wie 


Samuel Lovell. 
William Kingsley (6). 
John Lowrie 
Charles Buckan 
Andrew Robinson 
Henry Powlett 
William Strode 


4 Arthur Owens 


Lord Lendores (7) 


Gabriel Lapiper (8) 
Thomas Burgess 
Cuthbert Sheldon 
Charles Erskine 
John Edison 
Thomas Stanhope 








Simpson Wood 
John Furbar 
John Wells 
Daniel Jones 
Edward A’Court 
Joseph Marshall 
William Lindsay 


, John Maitland 


James Leslie 

Edward Anderson 
Montagu Blomer 

Richard Littleton 

John Whitwell — 
Hon. John a (9) 
| John Predeaux 

\ 








Court Knyvet é : i : ‘ 


Dates of their 
present commissions. 


25 Jan. 1720-1. 
19 May 1724. 
24 Aug. 1727. 
22 May 1730. 
15 July 1731. 
30 Oct. 1734. 
22 May 1735. 
9 July 1736. 
5 July 1737. 
15 Dec. 1738. 
21 Aug. 1739. 





7 Nov. 1739. 


25 April 1718. 
6 Oct. 1719. 
29 Mar. 1720. 
29 June 1721. 

2 Mar. 1727-8. 
20 Mar. 1728-9. 
17 Oct. 1729. 

1 May 1730. 
26 ditto. 1731. 
29 Feb. 

3 April 1734 
30 Oct. 17384. 
13 May 1735. 

7 Feb. 1735-6. 
18 July 1737. 
10 Aug. 1737. 
26 Oct. 1738. 

9 July 1739. 


20 Sept. 1723. 
22 Dec. 1727. 
2 Mar. 1727-8. 
8 Aug. 1729. 
29 Feb. 1731-2. 
17 Mar. 1731-2. 
18 May 1732. 
23 May 1733. 
21 Mar. 1733-4 


20 June 1735. 
10 Aug. 1737. 
2 Sept. 1737. 
16 July 1739. 
17 ditto. 
ditto. 


(2) Succeeded his brother Pattee, in 1747, as third Viscount Torrington. Died 1750. 


(3) See ‘ D.N.B.’ 


(4) Eldest son of John, first Duke of Atholl, by his second wife. 
tthe Black Watch, 42nd Highlanders, in 1745. See ‘ D.N.B.’ 


(5) John Campbell, fourth Earl of Loudoun. See ‘ D.N.B.’ 
(6) Was appointed to the Colonelcy of the 20th Regiment of Foot in 1756. See ‘ D.N.B.’ 
(7) Alexander Leslie, fourth Lord Lindores. Died in 1765. 
(8) Sometimes spelled ‘‘ Lepipre.”’ 


(9) Second son of the first Viscount Barrington. 
of Foot in 1759, and died in 1764. 





Appointed to the Colonelcy of 


Appointed to the Colonelcy of the 8th Regiment 


His eldest son became third Viscount Barrington. 


J. H. Lest, Major, R.A. (Retired List). 


(To be continued.) 
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THE NOVELS AND SHORT STORIES 
OF G. P. R. JAMES. 


Various mistakes have been made both 
about this novelist and his writings. At one 
time both the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography ’ and ‘ The Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica’ stated that he was born in 1801, and 
died on May 9, 1860; but I convinced the 
editors of both that the dates were wrong, 
and they have since been corrected. James 
was born on Aug. 9, 1799, and died on June 9, 
1860, as recorded by the newspapers of the 
time. It was, I believe, The Gentleman’s 
Magazine that first made the mistake of 
placing the death on May 9 (which, by a 
singular coincidence, was really the date of 
his widow’s death thirty-one years later), 
and it was copied into ‘The Annual Register’ 
and other works. In reality, however, he 
died exactly ten years before the death of 
Dickens on June 9, 1870. I have heard 
that the mistake about the birth arose from 
the fact that he was not baptized till 1801. 

Of his works ‘The Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica’ says :— 

“The two cavaliers who, in one form or another, 

open most of his books, have passed into a pro- 
verb; and Thackeray’s good-natured but fatal 
parody of ‘ Barbazure ’ is likely to outlast ‘ Riche- 
tieu ’ and ‘ Darnley’ by many a year.” 
Now, as a matter of fact, only two of the 
novels begin with two horsemen riding along 
side by side, viz., ‘ Heidelberg’ among the 
historical and ‘The Gipsy’ among the non- 
historical. ‘Darnley’ and ‘The Gentleman 
of the Old School’ each begin with a solitary 
horseman; and ‘ Agincourt’ begins with two 
who, coming from opposite directions, meet, 
talk, and separate again. ‘ Philip Augustus’ 
and ‘The Brigand’ each begin with a large 
party of horsemen. So much for the delusion 
about the two cavaliers. In ‘ Barbazure’ 
Thackeray implies that the hero marries 
@ widow, which no hero of James ever does, 
though three marry a second time, viz., 
those in ‘ The Fate,’ ‘ Vicissitudes of a Life,’ 
and ‘ Leonora D’Orco.’ 

The ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ 
says of him :— 

“ He is said to have written upwards of a hun- 
dred novels, many of which have been repeatedly 
reprinted, and the British Museum Catalogue 
enumerates sixty-seven.” 

I do not deny that he wrote over a hundred 
stories if every short one be counted ; but he 
certainly did not write a hundred novels in 
the usual sense of the term, nor even sixty- 
seven ; and, of course, the mere name of a 
story in a catalogue does not show whether 





itis a full-sized novel or only a short story, or 
—if the latter—whether it was afterwards (or 
before) included in a collection also named in 
thecatalogue. Thereal number of his novels 
is only fifty-six, and one of them—‘ Adrian, or 
the Clouds of the Mind’—was not written 
entirely by himself, but in conjunction with 
his friend Maunsell B. Field, though there is 
nothing in the book to show which parts 
were by James and which by his friend. I 
have already stated in ‘N. & Q.’ (12 5. 
i. 506) that I have a complete set of James’s 
novels and short stories, uniformly bound ; 
and I will now first of all give the names of 
the fifty-six in the order in which I believe 
they appeared :— 


1. Richelieu, 1829. 

- Darnley, 1830. 

De L’Orme, 1830. 

. Philip Augustus, 1831. 

. Henry Masterton, 1832. 

. Mary of Burgundy, 1833. 

. Delaware, or the Ruined Family, 1833. 
(Published anonymously ; but some years later 
republished as ‘Thirty Years Since; or, The 
Ruined Family,’ with the author’s name on the 
title-page.) 

8. John Marston Hall (a sequel to Henry 
Masterton), 1834. 

9. The Gipsy, 1835. 

10. One in a Thousand, 1835. 

11. My Aunt Pontypool, 1835. (Published 
anonymously, but afterwards republished by the 
author in America as ‘ Aims and Qbstacles,’ the 
name of Lady Pontypool being changed to Lady 
Malwark.) 

12. Attila, 1837. 

13. The Robber, 1838. 

4. The Huguenot, 1838. 

5. Charles Tyrrell, 1839. 

. The Gentleman of the Old School, 1839. 
7. Henry of Guise, 1839. 

. The King’s Highway, 1840. 

9. The Man at Arms, 1840. 


TIS Om bo 


20. Corse de Leon, or The Brigand, 1841. (The 
two titles were afterwards reversed.) 

21. The Ancient Régime, 1841. (Afterwards 
republished as ‘Castelneau; or, The Ancient 


Régime,’ and in America as ‘ The Ancient Régime ; 

or, Annette de St. Morin.’) 
22. The Jacquerie, 1841. 
23. Morley Ernstein, 1842. 
24. The Commissioner, 1842. 

mously.) 
25. Forest Days, 1843. 
26. The False Heir, 1848. 
27. Arabella Stuart, 1843. 
28. Agincourt, 1844. 
29. Rose d’Albret, 1844. 
30. The Smuggler, 1845. 

. Arrah Neil, 1845. 

32. The Step-Mother, 1845. 

. Heidelberg, 1846. 

4. Castle of Ehrenstein, 1847. 

35. A Whim and its Consequences, 1847. 

3. Russell, 1847. 

. The Convict, 1847. 

. Gowrie, 1847. 

. Margaret Graham, 1847. 


(Published anony- 
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40. Sir Theodore Broughton, 1848. 

41. Beauchamp, 1848. 

42. The Forgery, 1848. 

43. The Woodman, 1849. 

44, The Old Oak Chest, 1850. 

45. Henry Smeaton, 1850. 

46. The Fate, 1851. 

_ 47. Story without a Name. (First published 
in The Home Circle in England and in The Inter- 
national Monthly Magazine in America in 1850-1. 
Then published as ‘ Revenge’ in London in 
December, 1851, and under its original title in 
New York early in 1852. Afterwards republished 
in America as ‘ The Man in Black.’) 

48. Adrian (by James and Field), 1852. 

49. Pequinillo, 1852. 

50. Agnes Sorel, 1852. 

51. Vicissitudes of a Life, 1853. (Published 
in America as ‘ Life of Vicissitudes.’ There are 
three short stories added at the end of this novel.) 

52. Ticonderoga; or, The Black Eagle, 1854. 
(The titles were afterwards reversed.) 

53. The Old Dominion, 1856. 

54. Leonora D’Orco, 1857. 

55. Lord Montagu’s Page, 1858. 

56. The Cavalier, 1859. (A sequel to ‘ Lord 
Montagu’s Page,’ first published in America, and 
afterwards in London in 1864 as ‘ Bernard 
Marsh.’) 

James’s short stories, not included in 
collections, but published separately, are 
“The Last of the Fairies, 1847; and 
‘Prince Life,’ 1855. Also ‘The Bride of 
Landeck,’ published only in America. James 
wrote ten stories for Harper's Magazine, 
the longest being ‘The Bride of Landeck,’ 
which was afterwards published in a small 
volume, included in my collection. The 
other nine I cut from the magazines con- 
taining them, and had them bound with 
“Aims and Obstacles,’ the latter being a 
complete edition of ‘My Aunt Pontypool,’ 
whilst that in the “ Railway Library” is 
much abridged. James also wrote a short 
story called ‘ Norfolk and Hereford,’ which 
is in a collection called ‘Seven Tales by 
Seven Authors,’ in consequence of which I 
have included the book in my set. 

James’s own collections of short stories are 
the following :— 

1. The String of Pearls, 1832. 

2. The Desultory Man, 1836. 

3. The Book of the Passions, 1838. 

4. Eva St. Clair and other Tales, 1843. (There 
were twelve stories in this collection; but one of 
them called ‘The Fight of the Fiddlers,’ which 
had originally appeared in Ainsworth’s Magazine, 
was afterwards printed in a small volume with 
illustrations. Then ‘ Eva St. Clair’ and the other | 
ten stories were reprinted without it.) 

5. Dark Scenes of History, 1849. 

I have already mentioned the three short 
stories at the end of ‘ Vicissitudes of a Life,’ 





and without counting them as a separate 
work, but on the other hand counting the 
nine stories cut from Harper as @ work, I, 


have sixty-six works bound in forty volumes. 
Where I had to use the “‘ Railway‘ Library ” 
edition of any novels I had two bound in 
one volume; and even then they did not 
make such a thick book as the three volumes. 
of an original edition bound together. 

W. A. Frost. 





STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN 
THE BRITISH ISLES. 


(See 10 S. xi., xii. ; 11 S. i-xii., passim ; 
12 S. i. 65, 243, 406 ; ii. 45.) 


PIONEERS AND PHILANTHROPISTS 
(concluded). 


GEORGE PRITCHARD. 


Broseley, Salop.—In 1862 a memorial 
fountain was erected by public subscription 
to perpetuate the memory of Mr. George 
Pritchard. It stands in the centre of the 
High Street (now named the Square), and is 
an imposing structure of Grinshill stone, in 
the Early Decorated style. The fountain 
is octagonal in plan, with moulded arches, 
and has ornamental gables on four sides. 
The whole is surmounted by a terminal of 
carved stone, with a weather vane. Over 
one of the four arches is inscribed :— 

In memory of George Pritchard, born 24 Dee. 
17938, died 24 Dec. 1861. 

Suitable texts of Scripture appear over the 
remaining arches. 

Owing to neglect, the fabric of the monu- 
ment is fast falling into decay. Its use asa 
drinking-fountain has been discontinued 
through the supply of water of a potable 
quality being found insufficient. It is now 
enclosed by an ornamental iron railing, and 
for all practical purposes is useless. 

(See 11 S. xi. 61.) 

JOHN Cory. 

Cardiff.—A statue, the work of Mr. 
Goscombe John, R.A., was erected during 
Mr. Cory’s lifetime. He is represented 
holding a tall hat in his left hand. The 
pedestal is thus inscribed :— 

John Cory, 
Coal Owner, Philanthropist. 
This statue was erected by his friends and fellow 
citizens as a token of their appreciation: of his 
world-wide sympathies, 1906. 
Sir Erasmus WILson. 

Margate.—Standing in the front quad- 
rangle near the main entrance to the Royal 
Sea-Bathing Hospital is a life-size bronze 
statue of Sir Erasmus Wilson. It was 
presented by Lady Wilson, and unveiled by 















yee 








Sir James Paget on May 22, 1886. The 
statue was executed Thomas Brock, 
A.R.A.; it is 8 ft. high, and stands on a 
Cornish grey granite pedestal 5 ft. 6 in. high, 
mounted upon two steps. Sir Erasmus is 
represented in the robes of President of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, and holds a book 
in his left hand. His gaze is directed west- 
ward, where stand the chapel, wards, &c., 
erected through his generosity. The pedestal 

is inscribed :— 
Erasmus Wilson 

1809-1884 
The following inscription is on a brass 
tablet in the chapel, south of the chancel 
arch :— 
The Chapel 
the New Wing and other additions 
and improvements to 
this Infirmary 
were bestowed on the Institution 
A.D. 1882 


by 
Sir Erasmus Wilson, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Fellow and President of 
the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England. 
This Tablet is erected 
by the Directors and Governors 
of the Institution 
as a Record of the Munificent Gift 
so generously intended to relieve 
the sufferings 
and promote the cure of 
the Scrofulous Poor of Gt: Britain 
_John Creaton, Lt. Col. 
Chairman. 


Swanscombe,—Sir Erasmus Wilson died at 
The Bungalow, Westgate-on-Sea, Aug. 8, 
1884, and was buried at Swanscombe, 
Kent, on Aug. 13. He restored Swanscombe 
Church in 1873; and in 1874 the Erasmus 
Wilson Lodge of Free - Masons rebuilt the 
porch, “‘ as a tribute of affection to their 
first Master, Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S.”’ 
A monument to his memory in the church 
is thus inscribed :— 

Sir Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S., LL.D., &c., 
Fellow and President of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, Born November 25th, 
1809, Died August 8th, 1884, And is buried here. 
It pleased Almighty God not alone to endow him 
with fine intellect, but to give him grace to utilize 
his talent and the fortune that it earned for the 
good of his fellow men and the advancement 
of the noble profession which he loved so well. 

Well done, good and faithful Servant.” 


(See 9S. v. 474.) 

London.—On one of the bronze tablets 
affixed to the obelisk known as Cleopatra’s 
Needle, Victoria Embankment, is the follow- 
ing inscription :— 

Through the patriotic zeal of Erasmus Wilson, 
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in an iron cylinder; it was abandoned in the 
Bay of Biscay, recovered and erected on this 
mg by John Dixon, C.E., in the 42nd year of 
the reign of Queen Victoria. 


JOSEPH STURGE. 


Birmingham.—On June 4, 1862, this 
statue was unveiled by Mr. Wm. Middlemore, 
Chairman of the Memorial Committee. It 
stands in a commanding position at Five 
Ways, where Birmingham and Edgbaston 
meet. 

“The monument consists of a central figure 
of Mr. Sturge, his right hand resting on a Bible 
placed upon a dwarf column from which some 
carefully arranged drapery descends. The left 
hand is stretched forth as though he was address- 
ing a meeting. On the right base is the figure 
of Charity, her left arm encircling an infant, 
while in her right hand she holds a bowl which a 
youthful negro is pressing to his lips. To the 
left is seated the figure of Peace, clasping a dove 
to her bosom with her right hand and holding a 
palm branch in her left, an olive wreath encircling 
her brow; beside her is a lamb, and at her feet are 
ears of corn. At the base of the statue, in front 
and back, are large basins for ornamental foun- 
tains, and at either side are drinking fountains.” 

The memorial was designed and executed 
by Mr. John Thomas. The statue and base 
are of Sicilian marble, and the subordinate 
figures of Portland stone. On the front of 
the memorial is inscribed :— 

Joseph Sturge 
at the sides ‘‘ Charity’ and ‘‘ Peace,” and 
at the back “‘ Temperance.” 
(See 11 S. ix. 282.) 

JouHN T. PAGE. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


(To be continued.) 





SEALS ON ANGLO-SAXON CHARTERS.— 
Nearly twenty-five years ago Mr. W. H. 
Stevenson showed that the only preserved 
Anglo-Saxon charters, as distinguished from 
writs, which bear seals are forgeries. They 
are two in number, and are drawn up in the 
names of Kings Offa (790) and Edgar (960) 
in favour of the monastery of Saint-Denis.* 
Mr. Stevenson pointed out in The English 
Historical Review for October, 1891 (vol. vi. 
736-42), that they present features which 
condemn them to any one with an elementary 
knowledge of the forms of Anglo-Saxon 
documents, not to speak of philology ; they 
areof French manufacture, and cannot have 
been written earlier than the eleventh 
century. The seals are, if possible, still 





* See Birch, ‘Cartularium Saxonicum,’ Nos. 259 








F.R.S., this obelisk was brought from Alexandria 





and 1057, where the seals are figured. 
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more decisive as to the spuriousness of the 
productions, because they are impressed on 
separate pieces of parchment, which are 
stitched on to the charters. In other words, 
as Mr. Stevenson says, 

“the fabricators of these charters, deeming 
that seals were necessary to them, could only 
procure them by cutting the seals and pieces of 
the parchment to which they were attached from 
other deeds, and then sewing the parchments 
and seals on to these charters.” 

It is worth while to repeat that Mr. 
Stevenson’s exposure of these forgeries is 
absolutely conclusive, because the seals in 
question are still quoted as illustrations of 
Anglo-Saxon usage. For example, Dr. K. 
Brandi, Professor at G6ttingen, draws special 
attention to them in a contribution to the 
Géttingische Gelehrie Anzeigen, 1905, p. 955 ; 
and they are produced as evidence in the last 
(eleventh) edition of ‘The Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ xxiv. (1911), 540. 

Loe, 


A SUBURBAN Fair or 1816.—The Observer 
recently reprinted the following extract from 
its issue of Aug. 4, 1816 :— 

** West End Fair at Hampstead concluded on 
Monday last. In two out of fifty or sixty of the 
booths erected there were no less than two hun- 
dred dozen of bottled porter drunk, beside wine, 
tea, and other refreshments. All the others were 
proportionately full of company, and the Village 
of West End for the whole three days and nights 
of the fair presented a scene of mirth and festivity 
which was unalloyed by either accident or disturb- 
ance. 

The merrymakers in the “ Village’”’ of 
Hampstead of those days would appear to 
have been of a somewhat bibulous inclina- 
tion. Let us hope the porter was light. 

Crecit CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


Kinesway.—lIt is perhaps worth noting 
that there was a street called “ Kings way ”’ 
or “ The Kings way ” a hundred and seventy 
and two hundred years ago, though very 
probably the London County Council were 
aware of the fact when they named the new 
street which runs south from High Holborn 
to Aldwych. In Edward Hatton’s ‘ New 
View of London,’ 1708, p. 43, we read :— 

** Kings way, or road, betn Kings gate str. or 
Theobalds road W. and Grays inn lane E. It lies 
on the N. side of Grays inn walks.” 

In the map called ‘ A Survey of London, 
made in the year 1745,’ reprinted by Mason 
& Payne, it appears as “The Kings Way,” 
being the eastern part of Theobalds Row 
(now Road), between the corners of Bedford 
Row and Graies Inn Lane. In later maps 





its name is Kings Road, e.g., in Fairburn’s 
‘Plan of London and Westminster,’ 1796; 
Langley & Belch’s ‘New Map of London,’ 
1816; Wallis’s ‘ Guide for Strangers through 
London, and its Environs,’ 1824. 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 





Oucries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in. 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct, 


1. “TO HAVE BEEN IN THE SUN.”’—The 
earliest available reference for this phrase in 
its familiar meaning of ‘to be drunk” is 
The Gentleman's Magazine of 1770, vol. xl. 
p. 559. Dickens, in ‘The Old Curiosity 
Shop,’ chap. ii., has a variant :— 

‘**Last night he had had the sun very strong in 

his eyes.” 
There is no clue to the origin of these phrases, 
unless it be contained in the following extract 
from a sermon by the Puritan divine Robert 
Harris, entitled ‘ The Drunkard’s Cup,’ 1619, 
p. 21 :— 

“They bee buckt [%.e., soaked] with drinke, and 

then laid out to bee Sunn’d and scornd.” 
Does this refer to a practice of ejecting a 
drunken man from a tavern, and leaving him 
to sun himself outside, to the scorn of passers- 
by ? Can any evidence be produced as a 
link with the modern phrase ? 


2. ‘‘ WRITTEN IN SUNBEAMS.’’—I have not 
succeeded in tracking this phrase to its 
origin. Jortin,in a sermon of 1751, says :— 

“The great duties of life are written with a 
Sun-beam.” 

Farrar, in ‘Darkness’ and 
chap. xlvi., writes :— 

“Such words fall too often on our cold and 
careless ears with the triteness of long familiarity ; 
but to Octavia...... they seemed to be written in sun- 
beams.” 

Is the phrase known to readers of ‘N. &Q.’? 
Can other examples be quoted ? 


Dawn,’ 


3. “ONE’S PLACE IN THE suN.’’—This 
expression is now a household word on 
account of the German Emperor’s use of it. 
I should be glad to be informed of the date 
of this, and what German words were used. 
The phrase occurs in Italian form in 1879 in 
Barrili’s ‘ Cuor di Ferro,’ chap. xix. :— 


**Son debolezze...... e disdicono......ad un uomo 


-) ha da guadagnarsi ancora il suo posto al 
sole,” 


ey . 










oy C 
hay 
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Tt has been traced to Pascal’s ‘ Pensées,’ 
§ 73 (of autograph MS.) :— 
“ Mien, tien:—*Ce chien est & moi, disaient ces 
uvres enfants ; c’est la ma place au soleil.’ Voila 
le commencement et l'image de l’usurpation de 
toute la terre.” 
And Littré quotes from Béranger :— 
D'un globe étroit divisez mieux l’espace ; 
Chacun de vous aura place au soleil. 
C. T. ONIONS. 
Oxford. 


A Stewart Rine.—A ring has just come 
into my possession bearing the inscription, 
“‘Honble A. J. Stewart. Ob. 14th Nov. 1800. 
At. 18.” It is evidently a memorial ring, 
gold, with a circular band of white enamel, 
within two black lines. The lettering of the 
inscription is in gold upon the enamel. I 
have been searching, but hitherto in vain, 
for the identity of this person. Will some 
contributor in possession of any ‘“‘ Stewart ” 
records kindly help me here ? 

KATHLEEN WARD. 

Beechwood, Killiney, co. Dublin. 


CROMWELL: St. Joun.—In the ‘ House of 
Cromwell,’ by James Waylen, at p. 22, it is 
stated that (in 1638) 

“Cromwell [Oliver] had been making a brief 
stoppage at Otes, where his cousin, Mrs, St. John, 
happened also to be paying a visit.” 

On which side was the relationship ? 
And who was Mrs. St. John’s husband, and 
what children did she have ? H. B. 


FRANcIs GREGORY.— When was he 
appointed head master of the Grammar 
School at Woodstock, and how long did he 
hold that post? Was he head master of 
Witney School until his death in 1707? 
The ‘D.N.B.,’ xxiii. 96, does not give the 
required information. G. F. R. B. 


RICHARD DUKE, poet and divine, is 
described in ‘D.N.B.,’ xvi. 144, as ‘‘ the son 
of an eminent citizen” of London. I 
should be glad to learn further particulars 
of his parentage, and the date of his birth. 
Was he ever married ? G. F. R. B. 


Rey. MEREDITH HANMER, D.D.—Dr. Alli- 
bone’s ‘ Dictionary of British and American 
Authors’ states that he was author of 
“Chronicles of Ireland,’ ‘ Chronographie,’ 
&c. A second folio copy of the ‘ Chrono- 
graphie,’ 1585, has an inserted memorandum 
mentioning that he was son of Thomas 
Hanmer, Pentrepant, Oswestry. Are the 
Hanmers of Bettisfield, Flintshire, of the 
same family ? Facts about parentage or 
descent will oblige. ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 





Joacuim IsparrA.—Is there any life or 
sketch in Spanish or in English of Joachim 
Ibarra, the eminent Spanish printer of the 
eighteenth century ? He was born in Sara- 
gossa in 1725, and died in Madrid in 1785, 
doing his best work under the patronage of 
Carlos III. I am able to find no account 
of him outside of brief notices in French and 
Spanish biographical dictionaries. Is there 
any contemporary or modern notice of him, 
and if so, where is it to be found ? 

D. B. U. 


MACKENZIE Famity.— Was there any 
relationship or family connexion between the 
Mackenzies of Langwell, parish of Loch- 
broom, Ross-shire, Scotland, and the family 
or house of Cromarty ? If so,I should be 
glad of particulars. Probably the connexion 
was established in the eighteenth or nine- 
teenth century. R. MACKENZIE. 

Portland, Oregon. 


GENEALOGY OF SHELLEY.—Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ help as to the identity of a 
Shelley who married Mrs. Frances St. Barbe 
before 1599 ? Frances was widow of Edward 
St. Barbe of Ashington, Somerset, and ad- 
ministered to the effects of her son Francis 
St. Barbe in 1599 as Shelley. “ Edward 
Shelley, Justice of the Common Pleas,” was 
the trustee in 1547, under the will of Richard 
Covert of Slaugham (Sussex), for 300 marks 
bequeathed to the latter’s granddaughter, 
Jane Covert, who before 1557 was the wife 
of Sir Francis Fleming, Kt., of Broadlands, 
Hants. 

Sir Francis (by a former marriage) was 
father of William Fleming, whose daughter 
Frances aforesaid married Edward St. Barbe 
before 1576. Any information as to her 
second husband —— “Shelley” will be 
very welcome to SLAUGHAM. 


“WITH CHILD TO SEE ANY STRANGE 
THING.’—Pepys says, May 14, 1660, “I 
sent my boy, who, like myself, is with child 
to see any strange thing.” He uses the same 
expression again once or twice, but I have 
never seen it anywhere else, nor does the 
“Century Dictionary’ give any a of 
its use in the meaning of curiosity. I shall 
be glad to know if any other writer uses it in 
this way. G. A. ANDERSON. 


(This figurative sense of the phrase had been 
current for many years before Pepys made use of 
it. The earliest instance noted in_the Oxford 
Dictionary, s.v. ‘Child,’ 17, is from Udall’s trans- 
lation (1548) of Erasmus’s paraphrase of Luke 





xxiii. 8: “The man had of long tyme been with 
chylde to haue a sight of Iesus.” Other examples 
are cited from Spenser and Carew. } 
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Tuomas CHOLMLEY, MAYOR OF CARLISLE 
1654-5.—I shall be glad to learn his parent- 
age, and his connexion, if any, with either 
of the well-known Cheshire or Yorkshire 
families of that name. He was, I believe, 
the Col. Cholmley present at the siege of 
Carlisle in 1644-5. At a by-election for 
that city towards the end of the latter year 
he was elected to represent it in Parliament. 
The legality of his return was for some reason, 
questioned, and although on July 31, 1647, 
he was ordered to attend the House till 
further order there appears to be no proof of 
his sitting. If he ever attended the House 
he was excluded through Pride’s Purge. 
Under the Commonwealth he was appointed 
J.P. for his county, and acted as one of the 
Sequestration Commissioners in 1650. I 
have not discovered the date of his death, 
but it appears to have been shortly after 
the close of his Mayoralty. 

He had a son Thomas Cholmley jun., 
whose widow Rebecca petitioned the King 
in 1660 
‘*for a lease to herself for 99 years of the Irish and 
Scotch tolls of Carlisle and Cockermouth devised 
to her late father-in-law Thomas Cholmley, by him 
to her husband, and now to her son Thomas, an 
infant, she having no other means to provide for 
her son and daughters. Her father, Robert Salvin 
of Durham, lost 6,000/., all his property, in the 
service of the late King.” 

On Sept. 4, 1660, licence was granted 
(Vicar Gen.) to Henry Hearne of St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, gent., bachelor, 21, to marry 
Rebecca Cholmley of the same, widow, 28, 
at St. Margaret, Westminster, or Putney, 
Surrey. 

I have not been able to discover this lady’s 
father, Robert Salvin, in any pedigree of the 
Salvin family within my reach. 


W. D. Pink. 


** APPRECIATION.”’—The First Lord of’ the 
Admiralty was invited in the House of 
Commons on Aug. 3 to 
“consider the appropriateness of circulating to 
captains in the mercantile marine an appreciation 
of the services of the late Captain Fryatt and of 
the work they themselves are doing on behalf of the 
Empire.”’ 

In ‘The Concise Oxford Dictionary ’ 
(published in 1911)this meaning of “ apprecia- 
tion”’ is noted as derived from the French 
appréciation=critique ; but this is not put 
as clearly in ‘ The Historical English Dic- 
tionary,’ the part of which containing this 
word was issued in 1888. When did the 
particular meaning begin to be favoured 
here ? ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 

The second part of the ‘N.E.D.,’ containing 
‘ Appreciation,’ was published in 1885. ] 





Porrraits in STarINeD Giass.—I should — 


be much obliged if correspondents would 
kindly communicate notes of the existence: 


of any English portraits in windows in- 


churches or other public buildings or private 
houses before 1750. The only portraits 
known of two Speakers—namely, Sir Thomas 
Hungerford, Speaker in 1376-7, and Sir 
Reginald Bray, Speaker in 1496 —are to be 
found respectively in Farleigh Hungerford 
Church and in the Priory Church, Malvern, 
There must be many other historical charac- 
ters whose portraits are thus preserved. 
JOHN LANE. 
‘suv Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 


ForEIGN GRAVES OF BRITISH AUTHORS.— 
Can any one add to the following meagre 
list ?—Keats, Shelley, Arthur Hugh Clough, 
Smollett, Landor, and E. B. Browning, in 
Italy ; Fielding in Portugal; Freeman in 
Spain. J. B. McGovern. 


Sir JoHN MaynarD (1592-1658).—Where 
may I find the fullest pedigree of this knight's 
descendants ? I know of the references in 
Marshall’s ‘ Genealogist’s Guide.’ Is there 
a portrait extant of him? If so, where is 
it ? Epitor ‘ BRADFORD ANTIQUARY.’ 


Capt. BELLAINS OR BELLAIRS.—He took 
great interest in architecture, 1730-40. 
Who was he? Any information will be 
much valued. S. P. Q. R. 


Wru1am Witson, M.P.—Can any one 
supply any particulars of William Wilson, 
M.P. Ilchester, December, 1761 to 1768; 
Camelford, 1768-74 ? He was stated to be of 
Keythorpe, co. Leicester. W. R. W. 


Henry Wuitaker, M.P.—What is known 
of Henry Whitaker of Shaftesbury, M.P. 
for that town, 1711-15? Was he the 
son of Henry Whitaker, Recorder and also 
M.P. for the same, who died 1696 ? And can 
he be identified with the Henry Whitaker 
who matriculated from New College, Oxford, 
Feb. 16, 1704, aged 17, as son of William 
Whitaker of Motcombe, Dorset ? 

W. R. W. 


Tue Horse-Curestnut.—Can you tell 
me the reason, or the legendary reason, if 
there is one, why the horse-chestnut has on 
every branch the form of a somewhat round 
horseshoe with its ten or twelve nail-marks ? 
A man of this village, a bricklayer, brought 
this to me the other day to solve. 

Amy SAVAGE. 

Littlewick Green, near Maidenhead.} 


(12.8, IL. Ave. 26, 1916, 
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Replies. 


REV. JOSEPH RANN. 
(12 S. i. 510; ii, 113.) 


JosEPH ‘RANN was instituted Vicar of Holy 
Trinity, Coventry, in 1773. He issued in 
1776 and four following years an edition of 
Shakespeare’s Works in six volumes. - He 
died Sept. 13, 1811, aged 79. He is buried 
in the chancel of Holy Trinity, and his 
monument is in the Archdeacon’s Chapel. 

Foster’s ‘ Alumni’ says that he was the son 
of John Rann of Birmingham, co. Warwick, 
gent. He matriculated at Trinity College, 
Oxford, Oct. 10, 1751; B.A. 1755; M.A. 
1758; wide Gentleman's Magazine, 1811, 
ii. 394, and 1815, ii. 380. 

Members of the family are found in several 
parts of England. In 1790 some of them 
were at Kington, Worcestershire ; in 1783 
at Beaulieu, Hants (many Ranns lived at 
Beaulieu); in 1748 at Wednesbury. A 
Joseph Rann appears in the Registers of 
St. Nicholas, Cole Abbey, in 1697. He is 
described as of “‘ St. Lawrence Jury.” On 
Sept. 2, 1712, Joseph Rann of Birmingham 
married Frances Widmer ; see Parish Register 
of Ettington, Warwickshire. 

There is much about the Rann family in 
Mary Willett’s ‘ History of West Bromwich,’ 
1882 (West Bromwich), pp. 39-42. As this 
book is not well known IJ have transcribed 
those portions which deal with the subject :-— 

“On the death of Mr. Addenbrook, in 1710, the 
Rev. John Rann was appointed to the vacant 
Living [West Bromwich], and also subsequently to 
the Lectureship. As in the case of Mr. Addenbrook, 
this latter appointment was quite contrary to the 
directions given by Walter Stanley in his Deed of 
Endowment as to the election of a Preacher. No 
doubt the cause of this deviation was this. The 
Living was very poor—only 2U/. per annum being 
paid to the Incumbent by the Impropriator out of 
the tithes, and on this sum of money no man 
without private means could exist—therefore, no 
doubt, the Trustees, to assist the Incumbent, had 
allowed him, from time to time, to hold the 
Lectureship also. 

“Mr. Rann’s name is very much mixed up with 
the unfortunate dispute which arose between his 
son-in-law, the Rev. Peter Jones, and the Stanley 
Trustees. During the time of Mr. Rann’s In- 
cumbency it was that the Church was ceiled ; this 
took place in 1713, thus, no doubt, spoiling the 
ancient roof; again, in 1716, we find the Church 
was, according to ideas of church decoration pre- 
valent at that time, ‘Clean whitewashed and new 


butetied.’ The latter seems to have consisted j 
itetied. in 
painting the Ten Commandments, the King’s 
Arms, the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, Moses and 
ge six sentences in ‘ oyle work only with- 
gold. 


“ Mr. Rann ‘married Damaris, daughter of John 
Dolphin, of The Moss, in the parish of Shenstone ;: 
at the time, however, of his daughter’s marriage 
Mr. Dolphin was Clerk of the Peace at Stafford. 
This fact must have escaped the notice of those 
employed to find Mr. Rann’s marriage certificate 
about the Pee 1815, when search was made in the 
registers of the principal churches in the neigh- 
bourhood, but in vain. To find this certificate 
was of importance to the parties concerned, as will. 


be seen in the account of the Stanley Trust. Mr. 
Rann was married at Stafford. The entry is as 
follows :— Aprilis. 1711. Matrim. inter Joh. Rann, 


Cler. de West Bromwich, et Damaris Dolphin—3.’ 
Saunders, in his ‘ History of Shenstone,’ says : 
*Damaris Dolphin, 3rd daughter of John Dolphin, 
of The Moss, was the wife of Mr. Rann, of 
Caldmore, Walsall, late of the Delves, and the 
Minister of Wednesbury (?) yet Vicar of Rushall. 
in 1769. Aged 82. She is yet living, but advanced 
in years. amaris, their daughter, was wife of 
Peter Jones, Minister of West Bromwich, and: 
Prebendary of Wolverhampton.’ 

“The following entries from the baptismal 
Register relate to Mr. Rann :— 

‘* John, the son of John Rann, minister, baptized 
llth March, 1711-12. 

“* Joseph, the son of John Rann, minister, bap-- 
tized June 26th, 1713. ; 

‘Mary, the daughter of John Rann, minister, 
born June 10th, and baptized June 25th, 1714. 

“Sarah, the daughter of John Rann, minister, 
baptized Aug. 14th, 1715; born Aug. Sth. 

** Blizabeth, the daughter of John Rann, minister, 
born Nov. 8th, 1716, baptized 19th Nov. 

“‘Damaris, the daughter of John Rann, minister,. 
born Nov. 20th, 1720; baptized Dec. 8th, 1720. 

“Margaret, the daughter of John Rann,. 
an, born July 14th, 1722; baptized Aug. 3rds. 

722. 
‘“* Richard and Henry, sons of John Rann,minister,. 
baptized Sept. 4th, 1723. 

“‘In 1743 Mr. Rann, then holding both the- 
Incumbency and Lectureship, resigned both, and 
became Vicar of Rushall, where he died in 1771, 
aged 84. His wife survived him three years, dying: 
in 1774, aged 83. 

‘*Mr. Rann’s son-in-law, the Rev. Peter Jones, 
was ey pints to the vacant Living, and soon after- 
to the Lectureship, not however unanimously, but 
by the major part of the Trustees, who at this time 
were reduced to only four in number. 

“Mr. Jones was, as is stated in the quotation 
from Saunders’s ‘ History of Shenstone,’ a Pre- 
bendary of Wolverhampton. 

“The dispute between the Stanley Trustees and’ 
Mr. Jones, which has already been referred to, 
related to some land at Wednesbury, the property 
of the Trustees, but which had through great 
neglect on the part of these Trustees become 
mortgaged to Mr. Rann. (See account of dispute 
at pp. 88-9. 

“This mortgage Mr. Rann handed over to Mr. 
Jones on his marriage with his daughter Damaris. 
‘Neither Mr. Rann nor Mr. Jones appears _to- 
have come out of the transaction with much credit. 
“Perhaps the lengthy and painful lawsuit had 
something to do with the sad termination of Mr. 
Jones’ Incumbency......he, his wife and two children 
all died in one year. Mr.Jones was buried in the 
Church ; his gravestone is now in the belfry. 
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“*Mr. Peter Jones and Miss Damaris Rann were 
married February 23rd (1743-4).” 

On pp. 13 and 227 of the same book there 
are two further references to the Rann family 
which seem specially to the point. 

A. L. HUMPHREYS. 
187 Piccadilly, W. 


I am obliged to your correspondent Mr. 
Joun T. Pace for correcting a slip of the pen 
inmy query. The title-page of Rann’s edition 
of Shakespeare describes him as Vicar of 
St. Trinity, in Coventry (not Holy Trinity), 
which position he held from 1773 until his 
death, Sept. 21, 1811. His father was John 
Rann, of Birmingham, gent., according to 
Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxonienses.’ 

The Rann Kennedys do not derive from 
the Joseph Rann (1707-92) mentioned by 
R. B. P., as the following shows :— 


Joseph Rann, currier,==Mary (?). 
irmingham. | 


| 
John Rann, 1687-1771,==Damaris Dolphin, 1711. 
probably a cousin of 
Joseph Rann, 1707-1792, 
Vicar of West Bromwich 
1710-1743, 
Vicar of Rushall 
1748-1771. 


| 
‘Sarah (4th child),=Iledge Maddux, lawyer, of Birmingham, 
1715. | and Withington, Salop. 


| 
a Kennedy, about 1771, died 1784. 
oo 
"Rann Kennedy, 1772-1851, 2nd Master=Julia Hall, 1802 
King Kdward’s School, Birmingham, (1776-1856). 
and Vicar St. Paul’s, Birmingham. 





] | | | 
Benjamin Hall Chas. Rann George John Wm. James 
Kennedy, Kennedy, Kennedy, Kennedy, 
1804-1889, 1808-1867, died 1847, 1814-1391. 
“Master Shrews- barrister. Master Rugby. 
bury School. 








| 
(Sir) William Rann Kennedy, 
1846-1915, Judge. 


| 
‘Edmund Hall Kennedy. 





Re l | 
Edmund F, Chas. Rann=—=Edith _ Nina=—Harold £. 
Kennedy. Kennedy, Wynne Kennedy. Gorst. 
dramatist. Matthison. 


The Ranns seem to have been a family of 
considerable standing in the Midlands. In 
“Memorials of the Old Square’ (Birmingham), 
by Hill and Dent, it is stated (p. 100) :— 

“The Ranns had a long connexion with the 
town. Originally butchers and graziers, and having 
a small holding in the shambles, they amassed a 
considerable property, and the family included 
doctors, clergymen, and men of business. One of 
‘the Ranns had a proclivity for developing local 
claypits, and is said to have started a pottery 
works”’ (in Birmingham). 








In spite of considerable research, however, 

I have not found any full or consecutive 

record of the family or of any of its 

members. I should be glad of any informa- 

tion. R. CHESLETT. 
105 Gipsy Hill, 8.E. 





“BLUE PENCIL” (12 S. ii. 126).—This 
term, it may be permissible to mention, 
applies very particularly to the pruning of 
dramatic MSS., being, as a consequence, 
much disliked by aspirants to fame in that 
line. Perhaps this may offer a clue as to 
date of introduction, to help Mr. J. R. 
THORNE in his researches. 

Crcit CLARKE. 

Junior Athenzeum Club. 


In editorial and printing rooms alike the 
blue pencil has for many years past been a 
serviceable tool, and for a considerable time 
the common phrase in which the term is used, 
either as substantive or verb, invariably 
signifies condensation or deletion. The use 
of the blue pencil is chiefly the prerogative 
of the sub-editor, but the foreman printer 
finds it handy in numbering the folios and 
regularizing the style of his “copy.” 

In the Rev. A. L. Mayhew’s compliment to 
the Clarendon Press “reader” there is a 
certain ambiguity in his terms of expression, 
He tenders his thanks “for the accuracy with 
which the proof-sheets represented the MS.,” 
also for the “‘reader’s”’ ‘judicious and con- 
scientious use of the blue pencil.’’ Possibly 
the “‘blue pencil” in this case represents— 
and the words “judicious” and “conscien- 
tious’? imply as much—suggested omissions 
in the copy (in this instance prepared by the 
‘‘reader”’), or contractions to save space. In 
such a work as a ‘Glossary of Tudor and 
Stuart Words’ a proof-reader in ordinary 
circumstances would take no liberties with 
the “copy,” and “blue pencil” in this con- 
nexion has evidently another than the 
ordinary acceptation. J. GRIGOR. 


THE KINGSLEY PEDIGREE (12S. ii. 70, 136) 
—The information with regard to the Kings- 
leys might be found in the following : Hasted’s 
> Kent,’ iii. 674 ; Berry’s ‘ Kent Genealogies, 
306; Clutterbuck’s ‘Hertford, i. 223; 
Ormerod’s ‘ Cheshire,’ ii. 90; ‘ The Wolfes 
of Forenaghts,’ 59; Harleian Society, xxi. 
70; xiii. 125. E. E. BARKER. 


‘ Waterloo Roll Call’ (Dalton), p. 141, 44th 
East Essex Regiment, Lieut. Nich. Toler 
Kingsley, March 29, 1814. E, E. Cope. 
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‘THe WoRKING-MAN’s Way IN THE 
Wortp’ (12S. i. 468 ; ii. 16, 110).—I wonder 
if it is possible after so long a time to identify 
the clergyman, “ Dr. D——e,” mentioned 
in ‘ The Working-Man’s Way in the World.’ 
Or is anything known of the work of which 
he was the author ? 

The Doctor resided (in the thirties) at 
Prospect Villa, near F——d, sixteen or 
seventeen miles from Bristol, in the direction 
of Bath, and, purchasing press and types, he 
had a small printing-office fitted up at his 
home in order that Charles Manby Smith 
might privately print his book. 

Vague hints are given as to the locality of 
the Doctor's residence, but the only clue 
offered to the identity of the Doctor himself 
is the statement: “he had long left off 
preaching himself, having resigned his living 
in Hampshire in favour of his eldest son.” 

Regarding the nature of his work, Smith 
writes :— 

“*When all things were ready to begin, the 
Doctor produced his manuscripts. These were 
mostly in the shape of sermons, enveloped in 
black shining covers. They had been written, 
and no doubt preached, as sermons; but they 
had been digested into somewhat lengthy essays, 
or disquisitions, by means of liberal erasures and 
interlineations, and comprised altogether, the good 
man informed me, a complete exposition of the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity, and a 
vindication of the creed and practice of the Church 
of England.” 

By the middle of March, 1831, Smith had 
printed the first volume, amounting to above 
four hundred pages. “‘ By the time the 
harvest was reaped and carried’ he had 
finished the second volume. The third and 
fourth volumes were completed in the course 
of the next twelve months. The manuscript 
for the fifth volume not being in a condition 
for the press, Smith left the Doctor in March, 
1833, to seek employment in London, and 
did not again visit Bristol for three years, 
when he returned to be married. He after- 
wards settled in London, and if the fifth 
volume of the work appeared, it is hardly 
probable that it was printed by Smith. 

Only once does he refer to the Doctor's 
book after leaving him in 1833. The 
Doctor, his wife, and Smith’s sweetheart, 
together paid a short visit to London in 1835, 
and, referring to their departure for home, 
Smith states :— 

“T packed Ellen and the Doctor and his lady, 
together with a hundred of his volumes of divinity, 
which he had taken the opportunity of his visit 
to town to get substantially bound, into the Old 
Company’s coach one cold, starlight morning.” 

_ Nowhere does Smith give a hint as to the 
title of the book. The size was post octavo, 
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the text in small pica, the notes in brevier, 
and only about seventy copies were printed. 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ identify 
either the Doctor or his work ? 
R. GRIME. 


GorGEs ‘Brass (12S. i. 488 ; ii. 13, 138).— 
If Mr. Denny wishes for further information 
as to the Gorges family he may find it in 
Thorne George’s ‘De Georges Pedigree and 
History of the Families of George and 
Gorges.’ I refer him specially to p. 178. 
This book was issued in 1898 by Kentfield 
& Harris of Folkestone. It is in the B.M., 
but is not catalogued under Gorges (as it 
should be). It appears under De Georges. 

A. L. HUMPHREYS. 

187 Piccadilly, W. 


THE LION RAMPANT OF SCOTLAND (12 S. 
ii. 71, 138).—A red lion within a red double 
tressure on a gold field was the banner of 
the King of Scots, and now forms a quarter 
of the banner of the King of Britain. This 
flag is strictly analogous to the three lions of 
the Kings of England ; both flags are royal 
banners, and not “national flags’’ in the 
ordinary sense of the term. The national 
flags of England and Scotland are respec- 
tively the crosses of St. George and St. 
Andrew. The crosses have always been the 
national flags. In 1606, and again in 1707, 
they were combined to form the national 
flag of Great Britain ; St. Patrick’s cross was 
added in 1801, making the British flag of 
to-day. Cromwell used the crosses of 
St. George and St. Andrew in the great seal 
of the Commonwealth instead of the royal 
lions. It is true that the so-called “‘ Scottish 
Standard” (lion rampant) is frequently 
flown by undiscerning people in Scotland ; 
it is a fancy flag, and ‘“‘’cute’’ commercialism 
has prompted English and German flag- 
makers to foist it on Scotland. But the 
misuse of this royal flag is condemned by 
all authorities. See the booklet ‘ The 
Scottish Flags’ (St. Andrew Society, Glas- 
gow), also ‘ Heraldry in Scotland,’ a large 
work published by MacLehose, Glasgow. 

JOHN A. STEWART. 

The St. Andrew Society, Glasgow. 


I do not think that the “‘ lion rampant ” 
can ever have been considered to be the 
national flag or banner of Scotland. That 
is Azure, a saltire (or cross of St. Andrew) 
argent. 

May I refer your correspondent to an 
article of mine on ‘ St. Andrew’s Cross’ at 
10 S. x. 91, where I give an extract from 
Lord Rosebery’s very interesting and amus- 
ing address to the children of the Edinburgh 
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Board schools (early in 1908, I think) on 
the occasion of his presentation to them, at 
the instance of the Victoria League, of some 
fifty flags or Union Jacks ? 

Unfurling one of the flags and pointing to 
it, Lord Rosebery said :— 

** Do you understand what this flag yenoerente ? 
A great many grown-up people do not....We 
begin with the Scottish flag. (Loud cheers. ) The 
Scottish flag has a blue ground with a white 
St. Andrew’s cross on it.” 


J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 


HENRIETTE RENAN |(12 S, ii. 128).—The 
letters referred to by Ernest Renan in the 
tender little sketch of his sister which 
eppeared in 1895 were issued in the follow- 
ing year, together with ‘ Ma Soeur Henriette,’ 
under the following title: ‘* Lettres intimes 
(1842-5) d’Ernest Renan et d’Henriette 
Renan, précédées de ‘ Ma Sceur Henriette,’ 
par Ernest Renan,” Paris, Calmann-Lévy, 
1896, 8vo, 7 fr. 50 c. HENRY GUPPY. 

The John Rylands Library, Manchester. 


Possibly the following may be of use: J. E. 
and H. Renan, ‘ Lettres intimes, 1842-5’; 
3rd ed. 1896. Brother and sister. ‘Tr. 
Lady M. Loyd. 1896. A. R. BAYLey. 

[Mr. G. F. Assort thanked for reply. ] 


GRAVE OF MARGARET GODOLPHIN (12 8. ii. 
129).—She was buried, Sept. 16, 
Breage Church, in the parish of Godolphin : 
“* This funeral,”’ says Evelyn, “ cost not much 
less than 1,000I.” 

In Margaritam Epitaphium. 
Here lyes a Pearle—none such the ocean yields 
In all the Treasures of his liquid fields ; 
Butt such as that wise merchant wisely sought 
Who the bright gemm with all his substance bought ; 
Such to Jerusalem above translates 
Our God, t’adorne the Entrance of her gates ; 
The Spouse with such Embrodery does come 
To meete her Nuptialls—the Celestial Groome. 

On the copper plate sothered on the Coffin. 

A. R. BAYLEY. 


There were two Cornish ladies of old bear- 
ing this name. I assume the one sought is 
the more famous maid of honour to Queen 
Catharine of Braganza, born Aug. 2, 1652; 
married Mav 16, 1675, at the Temple Church, 
London, to Sidney, Earl Godolphin ; died at 
Whitehall, London, Sept. 9, 1678; buried 
at St. Breage, West Cornwall, Sept. 27, 1678 ; 
and entered in the parish register in error 
as “Catherine”? Godolphin. For fuller 
details see Evelyn, ‘ Life of Mrs. Godolphin,’ 
1847, reprinted 1848 and 1853; Boase and 
Courtney, ‘ Bibliotheca Cornubiensis,’ 1874— 
1882 (3 vols.), vol. i. p. 179, vol. iii. p. 1200. 


1678, in 





If the other Margaret is desired, the St. 
Breage Marriage Registers bear the following 
entry, which may possibly help. Note the 
singular spelling of William. 

“15 Oct., 1638. Willimus Paynter de a hg 
parochia de Sithney, generosus, et arga 
filia Johannes Godolphin nuper de Silly "Bailly! 
armigeri.’ 

A letter to the Rector of St. Breage 
might reveal whether the first-named Mar- 
garet has a tomb still existing. 

Wm. JAGGARD, Lieut. 


IKoNA will find this grave in the beautiful 
(though over-restored) church of St. Breage, 
near Helston in Cornwall. It is under the 
altar-table in the South (or Godolphin) 
Chapel, and affixed to the altar is a plate 
worded by John Evelyn, and bearing his 
initials. It contains the unusual word 
““denata’’ for died. There is a pentagraph 
with the letters amaya in the angles, a 
symbol occurring also at the head of Evelyn’s 
‘Life of Mrs. Godolphin,’ and on the vase 
behind her in her portrait at Wootton. 
Ixona will find a deseription of the church 
in The Cornish Magazine, vol. ii., 1899, with 
full transcript of the brass plate. YGREC. 


This lady was buried at Breage, Cornwall, 
on Sept. 16, 1675, and there, I have reason 
to believe, her remains and memorial still 
have place. St. SwiTHIn. 


The tomb of Margaret Godolphin is to be 
found in Breage Church, which lies mid- 
way between Godolphin Hill and Helston, 
in Western Cornwall. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Sr. LuKe’s, Otp STREET: BIBLIOGRAPHY 
(12 S. i. 426; ii. 133).—I am obliged to 
Magor Yarrow Batpock for his useful 
notes on my attempted bibliography. The 
works he mentions in his first paragraph are 
not, in my opinion, valuable contributions to 
the ‘subject, but examples of the book-making 
resulting from the posthumous utilization of 
Besant’s material. 

The Preface to Adams’s ‘ History ’ is three 
pages, not two pages as I wrote. My friend 
Mr. Chaplin has kindly sent me another copy 
with this third page, and points out that the 
borders help to identify the date of issue as 
1864-9. This has been ascertained from his 
well - known, collection of Typefounders’ 
Specimen, Books. 

Miss Mitton’s identification of the date 
and architect of the church is correct, and 
she might have added that it is the only 
church in London with a steeple in the form 
of a fluted obelisk. A small folio engraving 
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of the church was published by T. Lester 
about 1820. This local printer and pub- 
lisher was also responsible for ‘ Lester’s 
Ancient Buildings, Monuments, &c., of 
London,’ a series of sixty illustrations, with 
texts. issued in shilling parts. Some interest- 
ing notes on the parish are provided in 
Hughson’s ‘ Walks through London,’ ii. 300- 
303. AtEecK ABRAHAMS. 


St. Peter AS THE GATE-KEEPER OF 
HEAVEN (12 S. ii. 90).—There are several 
stories relating to St. Peter in this con- 
nexion which I have heard at one time and 
another, none very elevating, and some 
decidedly blasphemous. I think, however, 
the following may be excused. Toole, the 
actor, is said to have been the originator of 
the first. (It should be premised that Toole 
and Irving were friends, and there have 
always been playgoers who have pooh- 
poohed the latter’s histrionic abilities.) 

Toole, so the story goes, had a dream. He 
dreamed he went to Paradise. The gates 
were opened by St. Peter. “I am John L. 
Toole, the actor, of Toole’s Theatre, London,” 
said the merry little gentleman. ‘ That's 
enough,” came the blunt reply; “‘ no actors 
admitted.” ‘“‘ But,’ expostulated Toole, 
““my dear sir, be consistent. You do admit 
actors. There was my friend Henry 
Irving——” “Irving,” replied St. Peter, 
“he’s no actor,” and the gates were forthwith 
slammed in Toole’s face. 

In Paris some years ago there was a 
cabaret called Le Ciel. The saints were 
represented in grotesque attire, including 
St. Peter as the Gate-Keeper, who, if I 
remember rightly, stood at the entrance and 
took the money. The whole thing was as 
stupid as it was blasphemous, and a disgrace 
to the authorities who permitted it. It is to 
be hoped that it has long since been dis- 
continued. REGINALD ATKINSON. 

Forest Hill, S.E. 


I have met with the following version of 
B. L. R. C.’s story in the west of Ireland. 
Nicholas and John were two renowned 
fishermen, and the latter particularly fancied 
himself. This is their conversation as re- 
ported to me :— 

“Good morning, Nicholas!” ‘Oh! good morn- 
. 2999) 66 Ty: 4 
ing, sir ! By the way, Nicholas, I had a great 
dream last night.” ‘* Musha, had you, John? What 
were you dreaming about?” ‘tI was dreaming I was 
dead, and that I went to heaven, and. when I 
reached the gate, St. Peter asked me who [ was; 
and, when I replied that I was a fisherman, he said, 
‘Come inside, you are welcome.’ It was not long 
before I heard a great row outside the gate. Of 
course, I was curious, and I went over, and who 








Should be outside but Nicholas? St. Peter asked 
who was there, and to be sure Nicholas replied, 
‘A fisherman,’ giving his own name. St. Peter 
then said, ‘You are no fisherman,’ and when 
Nicholas argued that he was, St. Peter again said, 
‘No!’ and he added, ‘Here, Nicholas, you go to 
another place.’ ” 
LEES KNOWLES, Bt. 
Westwood, Pendlebury. 


Stories about St. Peter are usually con- 
nected with his office of Gate-Keeper. They 
are, I fancy, generally transmitted by word 
of mouth, and perhaps I may be permitted 
to quote one. 

It is said that a notable thief once applied 
for admittance to heaven, but St. Peter, 
looking out at the wicket, ordered him 
sternly away, saying that heaven was not for 
such as he, The thief, however, not to be 
denied, put his mouth to the keyhole, saying, 
“ Cock - a - doodle - doo - 00”; whereupon 
St. Peter, hastily opening the door, said: 
“Come in, come in, and let bygones be 
bygones.” G. H. P. 


There are, I think, widely retailed a very 
large number of (more or less) facetious 
anecdotes which introduce St. Peter claviger. 
I have also heard many stories of this type in 
Italy. Really witty specimens (translated) 
may be found in ‘In His Own Image,’ by 
Frederick, Baron Corvo. See ‘About Beata 
Beatrice and the Mamma of Sampietro’ ; 
also the conclusion of ‘ About the Preface o% 
Fra Cherubino,’ and the following tale 
‘About the Insistence of Sangiuseppe.’ 

MONTAGUE SUMMERS. 


“Feis’’ (12 8. ii. 71).—The meaning of 
this word is given in the ‘New Standard 
Dictionary,’ published by Messrs. Funk & 
Waenalls, as follows :— 

“‘ Feis [feise-anna] [Ir.] A festival ; a gathering at 
which contests and exhibitions in singing, reciting. 
acting, dancing, playing various instruments, and 
displaying examples of handicraft are held.—fers 
ceou, a musical festival ; specif., the annual national 
musical festival and competition, held usually in 
Dublin in the spring.” 

E. B. S. 


PERPETUATION OF PRINTED Errors (12 8. 
ii. 87).—The following extract from The 
Law Times of July 29, 1916, is, perhaps, 
pertinent to the note of PENITENT at the 
above reference :— 

‘© Mistakes in Acts of Parliament.—The state- 
ment was made in the House of Commons on the 
19th inst. by Mr. Forster, the Financial Secretary 
to the War Office, that, owing to a misprint by 
which the word ‘prisoner’ in the Criminal 
Lunatics Act, 1884, became ‘ person,’ a mistake 
which was copied into the Irish Lunacy Act, 1901, 
soldiers committed as dangerous lunatics to 
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asylums in Ireland, whether they are prisoners or 
not, became chargeable to the prison vote instead 
of to the rate. The mistakes in the drafting of 
Acts of Parliament are numerous, and have often 
produced ludicrous or mischievous consequences. 
To give a few illustrations. In the days of the old 
watchmen,a Bill for the better regulation of the 
metropolitan watch was brought into the House of 
Commons. Among other provisions was a clause 
that the watchmen should be compelled to sleep 
during the day. When this was read in Committee 
an old baronet stood up and expressed his wish 
that it could be made to extend to members of 
the House of Commons, as he should be glad to 
come under the operation of the enactment. 
Sometimes clauses have been struck out of Bills 
without due attention to the connexion of the 
remainder. Lord Stanhope, in the House of Lords 
in 1816, stated that it had been enacted that the 
punishment of fourteen years’ transportation 
was to be the penalty for a particular offence, and 
that upon conviction one half thereof should go 
to the King and one half to the informer.” 
LEONARD J. Hopson. 
Robertsbridge, Sussex. 


Mayor CAMPBELL’S Duet (12 S. ii. 70, 
118).—To prevent mistakes it should be 
stated that the Army List for 1807 gives the 
following information in its list of Captains 
in the 21st Regiment of Foot (or Royal North 
British Fuzileers): John Levington Camp- 
bell, Dec. 1, 1804 (rank in the army, March 9, 
1800). Alexander Boyd, Nov. 28, 1805. 
Alexander Campbell, June 12, 1806 (brevet 
major, Jan. 1, 1805). The last was the 
junior in the list of Captains, his immediate 
senior being the unfortunate Boyd, who 
became second lieutenant in the same 
regiment, July 6, 1800, and afterwards 
first lieutenant, thus spending all his military 
career in the same regiment, whereas Major 
Campbell was a new-comer. Curiously 
enough, Major Campbell’s name still appears 
as a captain in the regiment in the Monthly 
Army List dated April 1, 1808. 

W. R. W. 


CLEOPATRA AND THE PEARL (12 S. i. 128, 
198, 238, 354, 455; ii. 37, 98).—I am 
much indebted to Mr. PENnry Lewis for his 
interesting reply, though it should be pointed 
out that the acticn to which he refers was 
partly, or possibly even entirely, a mechanical 
one. The pearl would remain in the fowl’s 
gizzard,and there be subjected to the grinding 
action of the pebbles normally there. 

Some one learned in fowl physiology will 
be able to tell us whether the gizzard con- 
tains any acid gastric juice, or whether this 
occurs in, and is confined to, the crop (which 
the food enters before passing to the gizzard) 
or the intestine (connected to the gizzard). 

ALFRED 8. E, ACKERMANN. 








CALVERLEY : CHARADE IV. (12 8S. ii. 128),— 
It would interest others besides the inquirer 
if answers to all six charades could be noted 
here, for I, for one, have often vainly puzzled 
over Nos. I. to IV. The answer to No. V., is, 
I believe, ‘‘ marrow-bones,” the answer to 
No. VI. is ‘‘ coal-scuttle’’; but my dull head 
has never been able to decipher the other 
four. F. pe H. L. 


The answer is Drugget. (See 6S. xi. 17.) 
WILLOUGHBY MAYcockK. 


** Hat Trick’’: A CRICKET TERM (12 S. ii. 
70, 136).—My friend Mr. Sydney H. Pardon, 
long the editor of Wisden’s Cricketers’ 
Almanack, gives me the following imfor- 
mation as from a most accurate historian of 
ericket :— 

“ * Hat-trick’ is so called because, when a 
bowler got three wickets in three balls, a collection 
was made for him, the money being dropped 
into a hat. Later, a hat, instead of the money, 
was given to the successful bowler. It cannot be 
said when or where either custom originated.” 

The writer of this explanation adds :— 
“* At one time it was customary for passengers 
on @ vessel to give ‘hat money’ to the 
captain at the end of the voyage.” This 
brings the term into relation with the slang 
use of “cap” in ‘H.E.D.,’ recent examples 
of which were given at 9S. xi. 184, 297. 

ALFRED F. RosBIns. 


James Witson, M.P. (12 S. ii. 109).— 
James Wilson, M.P. for York City 1826-30, 
who died at Brunswick Place, Regent’s Park, 
on Sept. 7, 1830, had a residence in Cane 
Grove in the island of St. Vincent, in the 
West Indies, being a lieutenant-colonel and 
member of the Council in that island. 
Sneaton Castle, Yorkshire, was his English 
country seat. G.R. Park, in his work entitled 
‘Parliamentary Representation of York- 
shire’ (1886), gives the date of death as 
Sept. 2, 1833. WALTER HAYLER. 


REMIREMONT HAILSTONES, May, 1907 
(12 S. ii. 27).—Some time after the account 
of these hailstones appeared in the news- 
papers, I came on the story in a _ book 
printed long before 1907. Unfortunately my 
memory does not tell me whether the book 
was in English, French, or German, but I 
remember that the place at which the hail- 
stones fell was far away from Remiremont, 
at a great distance towards the east. Prob- 
ably there are several versions of the folk- 
tale. Why was it suddenly revived ? That 
is the question. 

Some few years ago during a drought @ 
story became current in North Lincolnshire 
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that a farmer had been thrown into a pro- 
found and long-lasting sleep. This sleep 
was a judgment of God, because the man 
had said he wished that the Almighty 
would let the weather alone. This sudden 
reappearance of the first half of an ancient 
tradition was very striking. B.L. R.C. 


FIELDINGIANA: Miss H—anp (12 S. i- 
483; ii. 16, 38, 137).—It may be worth 
nothing that this name on the monuments 
remaining in Ipsley Church, Warwickshire, 
is Hubaud, and not Huband. Hubaud and 
Hubaut are, I believe, pretty common 
French surnames, and forms of the Hubbald 
to be found on p. 219 of vol. i. of Mr. Henry 
Harrison’s ‘ Surnames of the United King- 
dom,’ now in process of completion. 

A. C. C. 

“TADSMAN”’ (12S. ii. 129).—The individual 
who in the days of Elizabeth enjoyed this 
patronymic is nowadays usually known as a 
** nightman.” WILLOUGHBY MAYCOCK. 


Tuomas ASTLE (v.s. ‘Inscriptions in 
St. Mary’s Church, Battersea,’ 12 S. ii. 126).— 
He was author of a book on old writing. 

E. E. Cope. 





Aotes on Books. 


The English Civil Service inthe Fourteenth Century. 
A Lecture delivered at the John Rylands 
Library on Dec. 15, 1915, by T. F. Tout. (Man- 
chester, the University Press; London, Long- 
mans and Quaritch, 1s. net.) 


Pror. TouT expresses here the opinion that the 
personal element in history is still ‘‘ somewhat 
overstressed.”” The context shows that he is 
referring to the interest taken in exceptional 
individuals, some part of which he would like to 
see transferred to the “‘ ordinary person.”’ If the 
said “ordinary person” has not been so well 
known or well liked as he deserves to be by the 
general run of students and readers, we think it is 
largely because, hitherto, we have not had nearly 
as many studies as we want of just the kind Prof. 
Tout gives us. The personal element is strong 
in them, and it is that which makes them at once 
so lively and so instructive. He gives here an 
excellent condensed account of the development 
of the main branches of the medieval “ civil 
service’ from departments of the King’s house- 
hold, tracing the history of clerical administra- 
tion, and the gradual intrusion of the laity into 
office; making distinct the several characters of 
the Exchequer, the Chancery, and the Privy Seal ; 
and giving some idea of the range of work and the 
competence and the methods of the medieval 
Government office. In conclusion, he sketches for 
us, in their capacity of civil servants, the three 
figures of John Winwick, Geoffrey Chaucer, and 
Thomas Hoccleve. He warns us not to consider 


Chaucer’s official work as merely nominal, remind- | note that a long 
ing us that he was compelled by the terms of his | has not described, follows the Lydgate. 








appointment to write his rolls with his own hand, 
and to be “continually present” to discharge 
his duties. It is, however, the case that he was: 
let off this particular work on occasion, for in 1377 
we find him allowed to depute Thomas de 
Evesham to act for him and write the rolls of office 
with his own hand during Geoffrey’s pleasure. 
This, no doubt, was in reference to Chaucer’s 
part in the embassy into France of the following 
year, but later on he was allowed to have a per- 
manent deputy. 

Readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ who are interested in the 
history of words—and which of us is not ?—wil! 
like Prof. Tout’s discussion of the rise and growth: 
of the term “ civil service.”” He is inclined to 
think the ‘ N.E.D.’ deals with the matter some- 
what too summarily. We should think his con- 
jecture that it was adopted through the—perhaps 
unconscious—mediation of Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
hits the mark. The East India Company first 
invented it, using this technical phrase to denote 
those of their officials who were not of the military 

rofession. When, in 1853, there arose a movement 
or reforming and reorganizing the public adminis- 
tration of Great Britain, Trevelyan, who had been 
a ‘civil servant” in India, drew up, with Sir 
Stafford Northcote, a report on the situation and 
its demands,in which occurs the first instance of 
the phrase Prof. Tout has found. It became 
current in the correspondence and discussion to 
which the report gave rise. 

We trust Prof. Tout will forgive us for a sugges- 
tion. Pleasant and vivacious as his pages are, 
they would be yet pleasanter and not less vivacious 
if he would go over them once with nothing but 
grammar and the logic of sentences in his mind. 
We quote two examples of the fault we venture to 
complain of, and could furnish more. On p. 1 
he speaks of gentlemen flocking to Government 
offices “at hours varying inversely with their 
dignity.”” At p. 5 we have,‘‘ No instances of the 
use of these terms can be found in our language 
before the reign of George III. It originated 
apparently ....It seems first to have been used.” 
...-But we would certainly rather have a lecture 
of Prof. Tout’s a little hasty and ungrammaticak 
than not have it at all. 


JOTTINGS FROM RECENT BOOK 
CATALOGUES. 


THE new Catalogues which have come to our 
hands strike us as above the average in interest. 
We note first one or two items which may well 
arrest the attention of millionaire collectors or 
trustees of well-to-do institutions. Such is a fine 
piece of fourteenth-century writing by an Anglo- 
Norman scribe—‘ Le Roman de Merlin ’—which 
would appear to be Robert de Borron’s version of 
the story, and is worth noting, not merely as a long 
and well-executed MS., with many miniatures 
and other decorations, but also as important in 
the matter of text. This is priced by Messrs. 
Maggs, who now own it, at 1,2501. A MS. of per- 
haps yet greater general interest is also in Messrs. 
Maggs’s possession, and they are asking 8501. for 
it—Chaucer’s ‘Canterbury Tales,’ followed by 
Lydgate’s ‘Story of Thebes.’ Between the two 
is inserted a Chronological History of England, 
which enables the date of the script to be fixed 
at 1449-50. There are a few imperfections. We 
poem, which the oe om 

we 
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mention besides these a MS. of English Metrical 
Homilies (fourteenth to fifteenth century, Northern 
English), 2101.; and a good copy of Caxton’s 
Gower —‘ Confessio Amantis ’—1483, 3401., we 
may give the impression that Messrs. Maggs’s 
latest Catalogue (No. 348) contains chiefly luxu- 
ries in the way of literature. This is by no means 
so—it is very well worth perusal on the part of 
readers whose interest in books is of the practical 
order. 

Messrs. Leighton have sent us Part II. of their 
“Catalogue of Early Printed Books. No doubt most 
of our readers are acquainted with this work, 
which, with its lavish and beautifully reproduced 
illustrations, its numerous indexes, its concise and 
scholarly descriptions, and the excellence of its 
general arrangement, forms in itself a biblio- 
graphical compendium of great value. Here 
again collectors and students will find plenty of 
good things, both useful and within the ordinary 
person’s reach. Among the more important and 
rare items we noted a copy of de Lignamine’s 
~edition of the‘ Herbarium ’ of Apuleius Platonicus, 
1483 or 1484, 1001.; a most interesting copy of 
Erasmus’s ‘ Paraphrases,’ probably the _ first 
-edition, 1521, 701.; and the Neapolitan edition 
(1485) of Tuppo’s version of Asop’s Fables, 1401. 


Another enjoyable list is that of Mr. Francis 
Edwards, No. 366. He has some important 
works on Natural History, e.g., from the new 
* Biologia ’ of Central America, a complete set of 
the Zoology in 52 vols., 175l.; Gould’s ‘ Birds of 
Australia,’ 8 vols. folio (1840-69), 1801.; and 
Audubon and Bachmann’s ‘ Viviparous Quad- 
rupeds of North America’ (1845-54), 721. He 
has some attractive sets of works by nineteenth- 

-century historical writers: thus, J. H. Jesse’s 
historical works, 23 vols., in first editions, 301. ; 
M. W. Freer’s works, 19 vols., first editions, 321. ; 
and those of Lady Jackson, 14 vols., 301. The 
section headed ‘ General Literature’ is full of 
interesting things, and some of them surprisingly 
cheap. Thus Mr. Edwards asks no more than 
30s. for a copy of the ‘Poems’ by ‘‘ Currer, 
Ellis, and Acton Bell,” in the original green cloth, 
and brought out in 1846. A first edition of 
Meredith’s ‘Poems’ in a sumptuous illustrated 
copy costs 181. We may also mention the Aldine 
*‘ British Poets ” in the original edition, 1830-53, 
361., and a first edition of ‘ Pride and Prejudice,’ 

351. 


Miss Mary Nightingale of Tunbridge Wells 
sends us a list (Catalogue No. 4) of nearly six 
hundred items—chiefly pictures and engravings. 
She has a number of good originals, as, for example, 
a study of Gladstone’s head by H. J. Thaddeus, 
from the collection of the late Lord Ronald Suther- 
land-Gower (101. 10s.), and an oil painting of an 
Italian landscape by Richard Wilson (1714-82), 
521. 10s. The most attractive, though not the 
most expensive item in the list is, however, in 
our estimation, the original tracing by Seymour 
Kirkup of Giotto’s portrait of Dante in the 
Palazzo del Podesta at Florence, which was given 
to the Rossettis, and sold after Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti’s death. The price of this is 71. Ten 
‘* brulegravures ”’ are described, among them an 
example of ‘The Bookworm,’ the first etching 
made by this new process. The prices for these 
as given here range from 12s. 6d. to 21. 28. Miss 
Nightingale has, besides, interesting collections of 
portraits and engravings. 





Mr. Macphail of Edinburgh, also, at the begine 
ning of his Catalogue No. 128, describes one 6 
two good portraits—those, for instance, of the 
Duke of Hamilton (1606-48), an unsigned minig 
ture, 101., and of Lord Newton, a copy by B 
burgh of the Raeburn portrait, 101. 108. In 
way of books we noticed a copy (once belonging” 
to Alexander Thomson Grant, and much annos’ 
tated by him) of the ‘ Fasti Ecclesia Scoticanm,? 
brought out at Edinburgh in 1866, 31. 15s. 6d.; @ 
copy of Nisbet’s ‘ System of Heraldry,’ sound, and” 
containing all the engravings (1816), 61. 5s. ; 1 
The Scots Magazine from its commencement in| 
1739 to 1817—74 vols. out of the full 79—3l. 158, © 


Mr. James Miles of Leeds describes more than | 
1,200 books in his Catalogue No. 203, and these” 
include both a wide range of subjects and 
good items. We may mention Whitaker's 
Histories of Craven and of Whalley, both in the 
best editions (1812 and 1818 respectively), and 
with all the additional engravings, &c., 101. 108, ~ 
for the two together; a complete set to 1914 of ~ 
the Selden Society’s Publications, 31 vols. in 
all, 221. 10s.; a first edition of the three volumes 
which compose the original ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ 
(vols. i. and iii. in the original calf), 901. ; and a set 
—_— “Standard Novels and Romances,” 


Messrs. Sotheran & Co., in their Catalogue 4 


No. 765, continue to describe items from the 
library of the late Baron de Reuter—the present 


list being of books on Medicine, Law, Music, and a 


Theology, with some miscellaneous addenda, 


From these last we may mention a collection of a 


** Romans Grecs,”’ translated into French—a work 
which was never finished, vols. vi. and vii., out 
of 15 vols., not having been published—1822-41, 
6l. 10s. Under Music 
‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens et Biblio- 
graphie Générale de la Musique,’ not dear at 
3l. 3s. Under Law the book which we should our- 
selves most willingly annex is a copy of the Hedaya, 
or guide to and commentary on the Mussulman 
Laws, translated by Charles Hamilton, and pub- 
lished by order of the Governor-General of Be 

in 1791, 51. 5s. Nine vols. (A-L) of Richet’s great 
‘ Dictionnaire de Physiologie’ (1895-1913) would 
be a valuable acquisition at 71. 10s. ; and another 
important work of this order is Nagel’s ‘ Hand- 
buch der Physiologie des Menschen,’ which 
Messrs. Sotheran offer for 41. 14s. 6d. Lastly, 
we must not omit to mention a set of the seve 
volumes which have so far appeared of Gold- 
schmidt’s edition of the Talmud, to be had here — 


is a copy of Feétis’s 


for 251. Fy 


The Atheneum now appearing monthly, arrange- 3 


ments have been made whereby advertisements of 
posts vacant and wanted, which it is desired to 
publish weekly, may appear in the intervening 
weeks in ‘N. & Q.’ 





Notices to Correspondents, 


On all communications must be written the name a 


and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Mrs. Savace.—Perhaps the book you are os 4 


ing for is ‘The Reason Why in: Science,’ by 
J. Scott, published by Messrs. Cassell. 


f 








